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which alone the human race may prosper. * * * A plan of 
general education, therefore, which neglects botany neglects one 
of the subjects which Herbert Spencer describes as having 
'transcendent value.' " * 

Professor Lloyd's suggestive chapter on " Nature Study " is 
especially pertinent at this time when Professor Armstrong of the 
Mosely Educational Commission, sent from Great Britain to 
study the American school system, has remarked, perhaps with 
more justification than he has said some other things, that "The 
nature study lessons I witnessed, when not specifically botanical or 
zoological and scientific in character, were eminently superficial 
and worthless." f The authors of " The Teaching of Biology" 
would doubtless reply that any nature study lessons that are not 
" scientific in character " are of necessity " worthless " and that 
all nature study lessons that deserve the name, however simple 
and elementary, should, of equal necessity, be eminently 
" scientific in character." The " apparent failure of nature study 
in some quarters " would be referred by them to the inefficiency 
of the teachers and not to any lack of adaptability in the char- 
acter of the subject matter. And it is to incite thought, dis- 
crimination and "self-activity" on the part of those who are 
charged with developing a scientific attitude of mind in the youth 
of our schools that "The Teaching of Biology" has been 
written. We predict that the book is destined to have an im- 
portant influence in the direction desired by its authors. 

Marshall A. Howe. 

NEWS ITEMS 

Mr. Stewart H. Burnham is now a graduate assistant in botany 
in Cornell University. 

Mr. E. W. D. Holway has been appointed assistant professor 
of botany in the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. B. M. Everhart, well known by his association with Mr. 
J. B. Ellis in studies of the American fungi died at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, on September 22, at the age of eighty-seven years. 

*P- 73- 

f Science II, 20 : 132. 29 J 1. 1904. 
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An interesting account of the organization of the botanical 
work of the new Cuban agricultural experiment station is con- 
tributed to Science of September 30 by the director, Professor F. 
S. Earle. 

Mr. Ira D. Cardiff, a graduate of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, and recently a graduate student at the Chicago Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an assistant in botany in Columbia 
University. 

Professor Francis E. Lloyd spent two months during the past 
summer at the Desert Botanical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution at Tucson, Arizona, engaged in anatomical and phys- 
iological studies on the xerophytes of that region. 

Mr. George V. Nash and Mr. Norman Taylor, of the New 
York Botanical Garden, sailed on October 5 for Great Inagua, 
Bahama Islands, with the purpose of making collections of living 
plants and of herbarium material. 

Le Roy Abrams, A.M., recently assistant in botany in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, is now in residence in New 
York as fellow in botany in Columbia University. Mr. Abrams 
will continue his studies on the flora of southern California. 

The Department of Botany of Columbia University has been 
awarded a gold medal by the jury of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition for its exhibit of specimens in swinging frames. The 
exhibit was prepared under the direction of Dr. C. C. Curtis. 

An informal reception was held in the rooms of the Depart- 
ment of Botany of Columbia University on the evening of October 
4, in honor of Dr. Karl Goebel, professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Munich and Dr. Hugo de Vries, professor of botany 
in the University of Amsterdam. 

The lectures given by Professor de Vries at the University of 
California during the past summer, are being edited by Dr. D. 
T. MacDougal and will appear in a volume entitled, "Species 
and Varieties ; Their Origin by Mutation," to be brought out by 
the Open Court Publishing Company of Chicago. 
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M. Auguste Le Jolis died at Cherbourg on August 20 in his 
eighty-first year. He was best known from his writings on the 
marine algae and in later years for his interest in nomenclatural 
questions. M. Le Jolis was the founder and for a half-century 
director of the Societe des Sciences naturelles de Cherbourg. 

C. Stuart Gager, Ph.D. (Cornell, 1902), for several years pro- 
fessor of biological science in the State Normal College, Albany, 
New York, has been appointed an assistant in the laboratories of 
the New York Botanical Garden. Dr. Gager will devote a con- 
siderable part of his time to a study of the histological and 
embryological characters of certain plant hybrids. 

Frederick Orpen Bower, regius professor of botany in the 
University of Glasgow, who, with Professor Goebel, of Munich, 
was a speaker before the Section of Plant Physiology of the 
International Congress of Arts and Science at St. Louis, made 
two visits to New York during the month of September. 

Professor L. R. Jones, of the University of Vermont, spent 
the summer in Europe as a special agent of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, being commissioned to study diseases of the potato, 
with special reference to introducing disease-resisting strains. 
Professor Jones received the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the last commencement of the University of Michigan. 

The editor of Torreya returned to New York on October 3, 
after an absence of four months in Europe, where he was occu- 
pied chiefly in studying the historical types of American marine 
algae. The principal collections examined were those of Harvey 
at Trinity College, Dublin ; of Lamouroux at Caen ; of Montagne, 
Decaisne, and De la Pylaie at Paris ; of Kiitzing at Eerbeek, 
Holland ; and of the Agardhs at Lund, Sweden. 



